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Bar the unassuming title ‘‘Program Board” lurks 
a tight-knit band of students who inhabit the 
wonderful, wacky world of campus entertainment. If 
you’re a GW student, they are the ones who brought you 
the robot band with the fog machine at last year’s Hallo- 
ween dance, Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young, Sen. Paul 
Tsongas (D-Mass.), and rock star Todd Rundgren. For 
GW students, Program Board is synonymous with lec- 
tures, concerts, movies, festivals, and socials. For most 
who become involved in its activities, the board seems to 
be an obsession. 

Program Board is a group of 10 committees overseen 
by four executive officers elected by students at large, and 
funded by the GW Student Association. (This spring stu- 
dents will vote on whether to award total autonomy to the 
board.) 

Though students have $106,000 in entertainment be- 
tween fall 1981 and spring 1982 semesters, the money 
doesn’t go that far. Take, for instance, Steve Forbert, a 
rock musician who appeared during the fall semester in 
Lisner Auditorium. His $4,000 fee was surpassed by the 
$5,000 it took to pay for the sound, lighting, intermission 
refreshments for the entertainers, stage hands, ticket 
printing, hall rent, publicity, and security. 

“Inflation in the music and entertainment industry is 
running from 15 to 40 percent,” says Jon Clarich, a 
junior majoring in radio/TV who is this year’s Program 
Board chairman. ‘‘Our budget increases about 7 percent a 
year, so we must look carefully at everything we schedule 
to make the funds go further.” 

Each of the 10 committees is a semi-autonomous body 
with its own budget. During meetings each Monday at 9 
p.m., committees must justify their entertainment choices 
to the whole board. ‘‘The amount of discussion is propor- 
tional to the money we’re talking about,’’ explains 
Clarich. Though the merit of an act may not be disputed, 
its admission charge and the scheduled date may be. Some 
members feel strongly about keeping prices down; others 
want to be sure that costs are covered. 

If Program Board makes money on a concert, it is 
plowed back into another activity. Generally, however, 
there are no surpluses. The only thing asked is that the 
concerts pay for themselves. 

The 10 committees encompass the entire spectrum of 
entertainment. An advisory committee handles trouble- 
shooting. It’s headed by a seasoned student with previous 
board experience. This year Keith Shapiro, a junior in 
political science with a year each on the Social and Rat- 
Pac (that stands for Rathskeller Programming/At- 
mosphere/ Cuisine) committees, runs the advisory group. 
Eventually, Shapiro sees himself as an attorney specializ- 
ing in law for the record industry, but for the present he 
will shortly interview with A&M Records in New York. 
[David Prose, BBA ’81, formerly of the Rat-Pac Commit- 
tee, is assistant to the vice president there. ‘‘It’s funny 


Program Board adviser Mike Elmore, left, and long- 
time board member Keith Shapiro in the board’s 
Marvin Center offices. 


how you run into alumni—of GW and of the Program 
Board—in the entertainment world,’’ comments Cla- 
rich. A former Program Board chairman, Alexander 
Baldwin, plays the not-so-nice Billy Aldrich on NBC’s 
“The Doctors” soap opera. ‘‘When a GW person who’s 
an agent, or someone in the management of a group, finds 
out where you are you’re calling from, it kind of breaks 
the ice,” Clarich says.] 

The granddaddy of committees is the film committee. 
Last semester it sponsored twice-a-week films in the 
Cloyd H. Marvin Center like Truffaut’s ‘‘Last Metro,” 
and ‘‘Cool Hand Luke.” Cult favorite ‘‘The Rocky Hor- 
ror Show” necessitates a cleanup brigade for the rice and 
confetti devotees toss during the performance. Creative 
double features include tying Bogart’s ‘‘Casablanca’’ 
with Woody Allen’s ‘‘Play It Again Sam.’’ Admission is 
either free or $1 at the door and the university community 
may attend. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which schedules programming especially for 
graduate students, and the Performing Arts Committee, 
which sticks to culture: dance, drama, music, and photo- 
graphy. ‘‘One of the hardest things about their job is that 
there is so much competition in this city,” explains board 
adviser Michael Elmore, who is also the assistant director 
of GW student activities. 

The Political Affairs Committee has sponsored talks by 
Sen. Tsongas, Sen. Gary Hart (D-Colo.), and arranged a 
debate on gun control. The Public Relations Committee 
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works with student newspaper publicity for all commit- 
tees, develops advertising strategy, and prints posters. 
One of the posters for a rock concert done by PR Chair- 
person Carole Goodman, won first place in the Associa- 
tion of College Unions International Region 4 poster con- 
test. 

The Social Committee’s charge is the most open to in- 
terpretation. It produces major concerts, including the- 
Annual Labor Day Festival in the University Yard. One 
committee-sponsored event, an annual Halloween party, 
is the biggest draw of the year. And adviser Elmore sees 
Halloween becoming an even bigger event on college cam- 
puses. At GW the night is celebrated with a huge costume 
party. Last fall featured a ‘‘robot band’’ and fog machine 
in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria. 

A committee on special programming directs its atten- 
tion to the needs of black, international and other minori- 
ty groups on campus. Black History Month is this com- 
mittee’s concern. 

The newest group, the Video Committee, is the child of 
the film group. A program series called ‘‘Foggy-Bottom 
Tonight” marked its debut, but its programs aren’t only 
for do-it-yourself filmmakers. The committee also spon- 
sored the ‘‘Mr. Bill Videotapes,’’ presenting short 
episodes involving the victimized and terrorized cult hero 
from NBC’s ‘‘Saturday Night Live,” in the Marvin Cen- 
ter Rathskeller. 

The Program Board, which debuted in 1969, was the 
brainchild of Marvin Center Director Boris Bell. It’s sig- 
nificant that the board survived intact through the early 
’70s—years of turmoil when student government disband- 
ed. Allocations for the budget during that time came 
directly from the university administration. Today, of the 
$175,000 allocated to student government in 1980-81, the 
Program Board received $106,000. 

All student clubs look to the board for funds to sponsor 
programs, which means that in addition to the 65 or so 
main events sponsored last semester, many more were co- 
sponsored by the board through a student organization. 

“‘Besides the service we provide to students, it’s a learn- 
ing experience for us all,” says Clarich. ‘‘It’s a thankless 
job. But we get a lot of calls from alumni. Before they ask 
how we are, they ask, ‘How’s the board?’ 

“The hardest thing to remember is that you’re still a 
student,” Clarich continues. ‘“‘You’ve got to give time to 
your studies. Important calls always come in five minutes 
before a class. You get all excited about a show...you go 
out and do all this work...but you’ve got to put school up 
front,” he says. Clarich estimates he spends some 60 
hours a week as chairman. 

‘*There’s no feeling in the world like standing there 
back stage with thousands of people out there in front of 
you,” he reflects. ‘‘You see a lot of people enjoying them- 
selves and you know you’ve done it all. It’s the biggest 
reward you can get.” O Fran Marsh 


Philosopher Peter James Caws 
Joins GW as University Professor 


Internationally known scholar Peter James 
Caws, currently professor of philosophy at 
Hunter College and former executive officer of 
the City of University of New York Graduate 
Center’s doctoral program in philosophy, will 
join the GW faculty next fall as a university pro- 
fessor, the GW Board of Trustees announced in 
January. 

He is the third person appointed to the rank of 
university professor, a position authorized by 
the board to bring to GW scholars of distin- 
guished reputation who have made significant 
contributions beyond any single discipline. He 
will introduce courses designed for students in 
GW’s professional schools, as well as teach cer- 
tain basic courses in the philosophy curriculum. 

Dr. Caws is the first in a series of university 
professors in the humanities whose appoint- 
ments are supported through a Challenge Grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties (NEH). The $800,000 grant was one of the 


largest of its kind awarded in 1980, and GW 
must raise $2.4 million to receive the federal 
funds. The total of $3.2 million will be used to 
strengthen the role of the humanities throughout 
the university at a time of deep concern about 
the future of liberal education (see GWTimes, 
September 1981). 

Born in England, Caws holds MA and PhD 
degrees from Yale University. His honors and 
awards include a Carnegie Corporation research 
grant (1970-71), an American Council of Learn- 
ed Societies Fellowship (1972-73), and a Rocke- 
feller Humanities Fellowship (1979-80). In addi- 
tion to his academic appointments at several 
American universities, he was executive associ- 
ate at the Carnegie Corporation from 1962 to 
1965. 

Caws’ scholarly publications include The 
Philosophy of Science—A Systematic Account 
(1965) and Science and the Theory of Value 
(1967), and most recently, Sartre (1979), a 
volume in a series on “The Arguments of the 
Philosophers” published by Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul. He was the editor of Two Centuries of 
Philosophy in America which represents the 
American Philosophical Association’s scholarly 
observation of the Bicentennial. In addition to 
his original and editorial work, Caws is known as 
the translator of J. M. Bochenski’s The Method 
of Contemporary Thought. 

A member of numerous professional organi- 
zations, Caws is chairman of the Committee on 
International Cooperation of the American 
Philosophical Association. He has published 
scores of articles in professional journals, as well 
as essays and book reviews addressed to more 
general audiences in The New Republic, the New 
York Times Book Review, and elsewhere. 

He is finishing a book on the theory of the col- 
lective, and he sees this investigation of the 
philosophy of organizations and institutions as 
opening interesting connections with the philos- 
ophy of management. 


Lindner Heads Luther Rice Society; 


Phillips Becomes Honorary Chairman 


Thaddeus Lindner 


Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51, president of Co- 
lonial Parking Inc. in Washington and a universi- 
ty trustee, has been named chairman of the 
Luther Rice Society support group. He succeeds 
the society’s founder and, until now, its only 
chairman, E. K. Morris, Hon DPS ’73, who died 
in November. 

Charles E. Phillips, LLB ’25, LLM ’26, LLD 
’79, former chairman of the board and president 
of Equitable Life Insurance Co., is the society’s 
first honorary chairman. He also serves as chair- 
man emeritus of GW’s Board of Trustees. 

Lindner, a member of the GW board since 
1969, serves as chairman of its Committee on 
University Development and is a member of the 
Committee on University Trusteeship. An active 
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eral Alumni Association and the Colonials Inc. 
athletic booster organization. He is also presi- 
dent of Karmarker Inc., Russell Harp Parking 
Inc., and Washington Boat Lines Inc. 

Phillips, who received an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from GW in 1979, was elected chair- 
man of GW’s board in 1972 and became chair- 
man emeritus in 1978. He joined Equitable Life 
in 1922, working his way up to become presi- 
dent, a post he held for 20 years, and chairman 
of the board. He now serves as a consultant. 

Luther Rice Society membership is extended 
to those contributing $1,000 or more annually to 
the university. Life members are those who con- 
tribute $10,000 or make bequests: and endow- 
ments of $25,000 or more. 


NEH Funds Fast Asian 


Art History Program at GW 


The National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH) has awarded the Consortium of Univer- 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area a 
$125,000 grant to establish an East Asian art 
history program which will be based at George 
Washington University. 

The grant, which comes through NEH’s high- 
er education, regional and national program, 
will be used to develop a two-semester introduc- 
tory survey course to be offered for three years. 
During the second and third years a series of ad- 
vanced courses on specialized topics will be add- 
ed. Museum sessions will be conducted at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Freer Gallery of Art. 

Under the auspices of GW’s Art Department, 
the program will be coordinated by Chinese art 
and archeology specialist Marilyn Wong Fu, a 
GW visiting professor of art. Formerly assistant 
curator of the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s Department of Far Eastern Art, Pro- 
fessor Fu has travelled extensively in the 
People’s Republic of China, the Republic of 
China, Japan, Korea, and Southeast Asia. 
Among her several books on East Asian art are 
Traces of the Brush: Studies in Chinese Calli- 
graphy (Yale University Press, 1980) and The 
Wilderness Colors of Tao-Chi (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1973). 

According to GW Art Department Chairman 


Professor Fu 


Lilien F. Robinson, BA ’62, MA ’65, PhD 78, 
“This consortium program will be beneficial on 
two levels. Basic courses will serve students of 
varied disciplines and academic levels, so 
students with no background in East Asian art, 
languages, and history or Western art history 
will be accommodated. The program also pro- 
vides opportunity for advanced study of East 
Asian art to both undergraduates and graduate 
students. 

“The need for this program cannot be over- 
estimated,” Dr. Robinson continues. ‘Few 
American universities offer extended curricula in 
East Asian art. Consortium students will have 
access to a unique program, as well as the Freer 
Gallery’s comprehensive collections of this art.” 
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Until Now, Two Unsung Heroes 


When President Reagan and others were shot at 
the Washington Hilton a year ago this month, 
several GW doctors worked tirelessly to save 
lives (see GWTimes, July/Aug ’81), among 
them Professor of Surgery Joseph Giordano, 
head of the GW Medical Center’s trauma unit, 
and Professor of Neurological Surgery Arthur I. 
Kobrine, who treated White House Press Secre- 
tary James Brady’s near-fatal head wound. 

In January Dr. Giordano was named a Wash- 
ingtonian of the Year by Washingtonian 
magazine for creating ‘‘a superior trauma unit 
for this community...one of the country’s best.” 
According to the magazine, ‘‘Giordano’s em- 
phasis on a team concept and the foundations he 
laid in the early days (in establishing the unit) 
are what kept the assassination attempt from be- 
coming a tragedy.” 

After Time magazine had chosen Poland 
freedom fighter Lech Walesa its Man of the 
Year, Raymond Coffey, the Chicago Tribune’s 
Washington bureau chief, nominated Dr. Kob- 
rine as the unsung Man of the Year. In his De- 
cember 30 article, “The Heroic Rescue of Jim 
Brady,” Coffey wrote: “*Through it all, Kobrine 
remained quietly, modestly in the background 
giving most of the credit for the near-miracle to 
the courage and spirit and unquenchable humor 
of his patient...Going into the new year, we like 
to forget the tragedies and villains and dashed 
hopes (of the past year) and remember only the 
good parts. Arthur Kobrine and Jim and Sarah 
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Trauma unit head Giordano at April 1981 


Brady and the way they triumphed over calamity 
are one of the good parts. Skill and spirit and 
valor and devotion still count, still work.” 


When Press Secretary Brady left GW Hospital 
at Thanksgiving, smiles were everywhere, 
especially on the faces of Mrs. Brady, Dr. 
Kobrine, the “Bear” himself, and physical 
therapist Cathy Wynne. 
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alumnus, he has served as president of the Gen- news conference 
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Artists will work with just about any materials, 
and like the mail carriers of legend, are un- 
daunted by weather conditions. Case in point: 
the four members of Assistant Professorial 
Lecturer in Art Karen Montgomery’s sculpting 
class who braved January’s coldest cold, 
entered the Georgetown Merchants Association 
Winterfestival ice sculpting contest, and came 
away with free round-trip tickets to Jamaica as 
first prize. 


The winners, from left to right, were senior 
biology major Kamal Al-Faqih, and part-time 
students Judy Gradwohl and Susan Einbinder, 
BA ’69, and senior fine arts major Paul D. 

Yu. The students, who competed against other 
college and university groups in the 
Washington area, all intend to take their 
Jamaica trips—when else?—during spring 
break. 


Is the U.S. Muzzling Scientific Inquiry 
In the Name of National Security? 


In this era of selective deregulation and decen- 
tralization, scientists won’t see the federal 
government ‘‘getting off their backs” any time 
soon. When it comes to the flow of scientific 
information and research, many authorities, 
among them GW Associate Professor of Law 
Mary M. Cheh, believe that the government is 
making a concerted effort to staunch free scien- 
tific inquiry in the name of an ever-widening 
definition of national security. 

Cheh, who recently presided over a sympo- 
sium on scientific freedom and national security 
at the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science’s annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, fears that the government ‘‘has taken new 
Steps to impose secrecy restrictions on private 
ideas, ideas developed independently of govern- 
ment supervision or support.” Rep. Paul N. Mc- 
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Closkey (R-Calif.), a symposium participant, 
has even stronger words on the subject: ‘‘For 
over two years now, the freedoms and reputa- 
tions of ordinary citizens, and particularly 
honorable scientists, have been endangered.” 

Information regarding the manufacture of 
atomic weapons is the most frequently cited area 
where national security clashes with scientific 
freedom. It is here that the whole concept of 
“born classified” information took root. The 
logical rationale for this move: the easier it is 
to put together a nuclear device, the easier it will 
be for extremist groups to do the same. That ter- 
rorists would wield such devastating power may 
be unthinkable, but it is likely, given their pro- 
clivity for violence and their demonstrated disre- 
gard for human life. 

What has happened, though, is that the 
Atomic Energy Act, which was designed to pre- 
vent the proliferation of nuclear weapons, has 
been interpreted broadly and ‘“‘includes virtually 
any and all information concerning atomic en- 
ergy that has not been declassified by affirmative 
action of the government,” according to sympo- 
sium participant GW Professor Emeritus of 
Law Harold P. Green, a lawyer with the Wash- 
ington firm Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & 
Kampleman. Green adds that the act ‘‘can easily 
be interpreted to include information developed 
by scholars, journalists, and private industrial 
concerns who have no relationship with the 
government.” 

A solution, a balance between the conflicting 
needs of scientists and government, is clearly 
called for. That’s the reason this symposium was 
convened. For without a reasonable solution, 
Rep. McCloskey believes ‘‘freedom of the press 
and the rights of the private citizen will continue 
to be in jeopardy.” McCloskey has proposed an 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Act designed 
to ‘focus attention and foster debate on the 
issue.” It is the act’s uncertainty—and not 
necessarily the questionable designs of govern- 
ment officals—which poses the greatest danger. 
Uncertainty has no place in laws of such magni- 
tude. 

Says Cheh: ‘‘Scientific freedom—the freedom 
to think, to learn, to conduct research, and to 
report one’s findings—is considered so essential 
to our liberty and well-being that we are willing 
to tolerate restrictions only for the most obvious 
and compelling reasons.” It is up to the 97th 
Congress to clearly spell out those reasons. 
—Robert Bové 
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Professorship in Judaic Studies 
Established by Charles E. Smith 


The Charles E. Smith Professorship of Judaic 
Studies has been established at George Washing- 
ton University with gifts of $500,000 from 
Charles E. Smith and members of his family. 
The professorship, to be based in Columbian 
College’s Department of Religion, was authoriz- 
ed by GW’s Board of Trustees January 21, and 
will be established July 1, when the scholar who 
will hold the post is announced. 

“Mr. Smith has stimulated many imaginative 
efforts in helping the university take a leading 
role in developing a significant Judaic studies 
program in the Washington area,” said Profes- 
sor Harry Yeide, chairman of the Religion 
Department. ‘‘We deeply appreciate his gift of 
this chair.” 

Appointed a GW charter trustee in 1967, 
Smith served the university in that capacity 
for nearly a decade before becoming an honor- 
ary trustee in 1976. He has been active in the 
university and its affairs since his appointment to 
the board. 

Chairman of the board of the Charles E. 
Smith Companies, real estate developers and 
management firms, Smith and his family have 
been long-time GW benefactors. The Charles E. 
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George’s Birthday Party 

George Washington University’s biggest trib- 
ute to its namesake on the 250th anniversary of 
his birth—the February 15 commencement— 
was a joyous celebration. The more than 1,000 
degree recipients heard University Professor 
Marcus Cunliffe, an authority on the first presi- 
dent (see GWTimes, Jan/Feb ’82), stress in his 
address, ‘‘George Washington, the Man and His 
University,” that Washington’s desire to estab- 
lish a national university in D.C. was more than 
idle talk—the first president willed 50 shares in 
the Potomac Company to further this dream. In 
addition to honoring four of its graduates with 
Alumni Achievement Awards (see page 7), the 
GW community saw for the first time University 
Marshal Robert G. Jones carry the new GW 
mace, a gift from the Faculty Women’s Club on 
its 50th anniversary. And the GW Orchestra, 
under George Steiner’s direction, presented ‘‘A 
Toast to George Washington,’’ which was com- 
posed by Washington friend Francis Hopkin- 
son, a Declaration of Independence signer. 


Big Frosh Crop 

President Reagan’s hospitalization here last 
spring, increased focus on Washington because 
of the upcoming elections, and national concern 
over the country’s future are three reasons the 
Admissions Office gives for an almost 50 percent 
jump in freshmen applications for the fall 1982 
semester. According to Assistant Admissions 
Director Robert B. Johnson, as of February 1, 
3,866 have applied for admission, up from 2,602 
over the same period last year—a 49 percent in- 
crease. ‘‘While GW has been receiving more ap- 
plications each year, this is the largest jump in 
my 12 years in admissions.’’ All this means, of 
course, is that GW can be more selective in ad- 
mitting the best students possible. 


For Singles Only 

“Taxation and Estate Planning for Single 
People” is the title of a GW Development 
Office-sponsored seminar to be held at the 
university June 12. The session will concentrate 
on the Economic Recovery Act of 1981 and its 
impact on singles. Local attorneys, including 
GW alumni, will discuss the changes in income, 
estate, and gift tax law brought about by the act. 
Seminar fee: $5. For more information and re- 
servations, contact the Tax Seminar Coor- 
dinator, Development Office, Gelman Library 
701, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6414. 


Sports Shorts 
One of the major surprises for a men’s basket- 
ball team that is surprising everyone with its ag- 


Smith Center for Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion was dedicated in his honor as was the main 
lobby of Walter G. Ross Hall in the GW Medical 
Center. 


gressive, never-say-die attitude has been the 
outstanding play of freshman center Mike 
Brown, who, as the Colonials’ leading scorer 
(16.8 average) and rebounder (8.8 average), was 
named Eastern Eight Rookie of the Week three 
times this season...Speaking of talented fresh- 
men, Cara Hennessy has set new school records 
in all four gymnastic events—balance beam, 
floor exercises, uneven bars, and vault—and 
possesses the best all-around score for a GW 
gymnast yet. The 18-year-old from Sherman 
Oaks, Calif., was also the first GW gymnast to 
score a 9.0 on the balance beam, which she did 
February 7...When senior center Leslie Bond 
scored her fifth of 14 points February 1 against 
Mount St. Mary’s, she became the second per- 
son in GW women’s basketball history to score 
1,000 points. She currently leads the team in 
scoring (16 point average) and rebounding (9.6 
average)...Senior captain Joe Corbett, who got 
his 100th collegiate wrestling victory in Novem- 
ber to become GW’s winningest wrestler ever, 
was honored for his feat February 19 following 
the annual Parents-Alumni Match. 


Leslie Bond 


Too Much Care? 

Many patients admitted to intensive care units 
don’t really need intensive care, according to a 
study conducted by William A. Knaus, co-direc- 
tor of the GW Medical Center Intensive Care 
Unit. Dr. Knaus, assistant professor of anesthe- 
siology and assistant research professor of 
clinical engineering, studied 624 ICU admissions 
and found that about half of the patients needed 
only close nursing observation. Many of these, 
he said, could be treated elsewhere or observed 
in another part of the hospital, thus slowing the 
demand for ICU beds, which have been increas- 
ing at about 4 percent a year. 
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by Diane H. Rush 


Fie orange autumn leaves captured in funnel-like 
configurations whirl around the corner of 15th and H 
streets in Washington D.C., where Columbian Univer- 
sity’s five-year-old building stands. The four-story, brick- 
faced structure houses Columbian College, the law school 
and the newly established scientific school. In two years 
electric lights would come on, and a year later the first 
telephone would be installed. 

It was 1889, and a new age was on the way. Anyone 
standing on the street corner that day would have agreed. 
For lifting their floor-length skirts and placing their high- 
buttoned shoes firmly on the steps of the university 
building entrance were the first group of women students 
admitted to what in 1904 became George Washington 
University. 

Coeducation had arrived. These women became known 
as the ‘‘Original 13” after the pioneering spirit of the 
first 13 states. ‘There were 13 of us in all that first year,” 
wrote Edna Clark years later. ‘We knew that we were 
looked upon as a problem, that we were on trial. At any 
rate, we were pioneers and felt sure that if we did not 
‘hang together,’ we might ‘hang separately.’ ” 

And hang together they did. In 1893 the father of a 
scientific school student named Mary Chapin was killed 
when a balcony in Ford’s Theater collapsed. So that she 
could finish her education, the women students, under 
the guidance of Professor of Chemistry Charles Munroe 
(the inventor of smokeless gunpowder), formed a group 
called Columbian Women the next year and raised 
enough money to provide Mary a scholarship. 

Having formed Columbian Women to help a friend, 
these coeds became dedicated to the advancement of 
women at the university, as well as to the broader needs 
of the university. As the years went by and their numbers 
increased (they invited women members of the board of 
trustees, faculty and staff, as well as wives of male 
members of those bodies and wives of presidents of the 
university to join them), Columbian Women became an 
important fund-raising arm of GW. It raised funds to help 
the university buy real estate, to equip rooms in the 
hospital, to buy books for the library, to acquire and fur- 
nish historic Woodhull House and a building for the fac- 
ulty club, to purchase equipment for women’s athletics 
and, on occasion, to help pay salaries. (The first dean 
of women, Harriet Ellis, came to GW in 1909, and Col- 
umbian Women helped pay her salary.) And, most signifi- 
cantly, its interest in providing scholarships for deserving 
young women continued. 

One of Columbian Women’s charter members was 
Mabel Nelson Thurston, for whom the Thurston Hall 
dormitory is named. A direct descendent of Mayflower 
pilgrim John Alden, Mabel was the first and only woman 
student admitted to the university’s Columbian College in 
1888. According to Edna Clark’s report, ‘‘Since she was 
the first woman to be accepted, certain rules were set 
forth. She would have to get the assignments from her 
professors, but not attend class. Some teachers thought 
her presence in the classroom might prove distracting.” 
Mabel took her examinations that first year at home. 

Mabel and the other coeds proved they could compete 
academically with the university’s male-dominated popu- 
lation and were allowed the next year to attend classes— 
but their seats were sometimes separated from the rest of 
the class. 

Although Columbian Women is one of the oldest wo- 
men’s clubs in the nation’s capital, it was a feminist 
organization from the beginning, according to its 1979-81 
president and long-time member, Dr. Ruth H. Osborn, 
who now serves as membership chairman. But she admits 
some people may differ with her terminology. 

“I define feminist as those concerned about developing 
Opportunities for women, not just themselves,” she says. 
“From the beginning, Columbian Women was concerned 
about the woman who would have to drop out of college 
because of her father’s death, and throughout the years 
they have been dedicated to the advancement of women 
through higher education—the main process by which 
women will achieve equality.” 

Historically, some members of Columbian Women 
were feminists in the activist sense of the word. Anna 
Kelton Wiley, president of the Columbian Women from 
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The first women admitted to Columbian University’s 
Columbian College in 1889—the “Original 
13”’—included, from left to right, Edna Clark, Eva 
Heth, Mabel Thurston, Mary Priest, Sarah Mason, 


Wrought in Crisis, Columbian Women Champions 
the Cause of Women Students—and the University 
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Florence Shipman, Louise Cook, Nella Shute, Estelle 
Throckmorton, Lucy Cogely, Margaret Brewer, Nina 
D. Bradley and Emma Moses. 


1927-29, was arrested and jailed in 1917 for “obstructing 
traffic’? on Pennsylvania Avenue after picketing the 
White House along with 217 other suf: fragettes. 

Years later Wiley became chairman of the National 
Women’s Party and later edited its publication, Equal 
Rights. Her husband, Dr. Harvey Wiley, led the crusade 
for the Pure Food and Drug Act. After he died, she be- 
came president of the American Pure Food League. ‘‘The 
Wileys were a role model for today’s families who con- 
sider husband and wife as equal partners,” Dr. Osborn 
points out. 

While the vote for women was making headlines, the 
Feb. 15, 1921, Evening Star reported that Columbian 
Women was represented by its then-president Elizabeth 
Peet, who later became dean of Gallaudet College, during 
suffrage memorial ceremonies at the Capitol. Six hundred 
women from 30 states filled the rotunda for the unveiling 
and presentation to Congress of the statue of three pio- 
neers of the women’s movement—Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Dady Stanton and Lucretia Mott. 

Today, 87 years after its founding, Columbian Women 
has grown to nearly 600 members from 27 states and 
several foreign countries who manage $220,000 and have 
provided more than 250 scholarships. Last year 15 women 
received scholarships ranging from $450 to $5,000. To 
qualify for a scholarship, a student must have an out- 
standing academic record, including at least 15 credit 
hours at GW, and demonstrate financial need. 

An investments committee oversees the funds, and 
scholarships are awarded from interest on investments, 
benefits, part of the membership dues, donations, and be- 
quests. Some people also designate their contributions 
during GW’s Annual Fund Drive to go to Columbian 
Women. 

In the spirit of developing opportunities for other 
women, Emilie Margaret White, Columbian Women 
president from 1915-17, willed the bulk of her estate 
to Columbian Women. Jessie F. Evans, the first woman 
on GW’s Board of Trustees, made a substantial contribu- 
tion to Columbian Women through her will. Recently 
Columbian Women was informed that its scholarship 
funds would be enlarged by a bequest from the estate of 
Elsie F. Evans, 1953-55 president. Others have made sub- 
stantial bequests to the university and its schools. 

Women helping women has been the hallmark of Col- 


umbian Women since its inception. Among the stellar 
members of the group contributing to this spirit have been 
Marion Wade Doyle (Mrs. Henry Grattan), the first wo- 
man president of the District of Columbia Board of Edu- 
cation; Eva B. Adams, former director of the United 
States Mint; U. S. District Court Judge Sarah T. Hughes, 
who administered the oath of office to Lyndon Johnson 
following President John F. Kennedy’s 1963 assassina- 
tion; Jacqueline Cochran, famed aviatrix and GW 
trustee; Frances Parkinson Keyes, novelist; Helen 
Nicolay, biographer of Abraham Lincoln; Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, mystery writer; Julia Marlowe, actress; Dr. 
Helen Marie Dyer, biochemist; Katharine Graham, 
Washington Post publisher; Hazel Hanback, manage- 
ment consultant and GW trustee; Dorothy Betts Marvin 
(Mrs. Cloyd H. Marvin), past president of the Washing- 
ton Club and the National League of American Pen- 
women; Marguerite Rawalt, attorney and nationally 
known women’s rights leader; and Dr. Elizabeth Webb 
Wilson, the first woman to be seated as a delegate at the 
International Actuarial Congress. O 
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The first woman graduate of Columbian College, the 
university’s liberal arts school, Mabel Thurston was not 
allowed to attend classes her first year because 
professors thought her presence might prove distracting. 
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Anna Kelton Wiley, who received her BS in 1897, was 
jailed in 1917 with other suffragettes for advocating 
women’s rights in front of the White House. She 
headed Columbian Women from 1927-29 and received 
the GW Alumni Achievement Award in 1955 for 
championing pure food legislation. Also pictured are 
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and one of only four women at GW who are 


the year’s two other Achievement A ward winners, President Dora Ihle welcomes the year’s Columbian 

W. Paul Briggs, executive director of the American Women scholarship winners to an October 1959 department chairwomen), Sylvia A ppleton, Thelma 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, and Dr. brunch. From left, they are Suzanne Kirsch, Lilien Smackey, Barbara Kline and Jean Berberich. 
Joseph Roe, for 36 years a professor of biochemistry. Filipovitch (now Dr. Lilien Robinson, GW art professor 


Mary P. Connelly, 1955-57 president, left, and 1965-67 
Columbian Women President Elma Williams, center, 
honored the organization’s newest member, Mrs. Lloyd 
H. Elliott, wife of the university president, by giving 
her a tea in 1966. 


Marvin ickow 
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At Columbian Women’s fall 1980 meeting, a number of 
the group’s past presidents posed with University 
Historian Elmer Louis Kayser who later provided a 
special tribute to Elizabeth Webb Wilson, a past 
president who died that July. Seated are Marion Wade iis f 
Doyle (1925-27) and Hazel Hanback (1969-71). Elizabeth Webb Wilson, right, chatting with May 
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Standing are Sue Panzer (1967-69), Mary Carson Bradshaw at a Columbian Women tea in October 1953, 
(1971-73), Ruth Osborn (1979-81), Ruth Cammack was president of the organization from 1923-25. She 
(1973-75), Frances Moore (1977-79) and Elma Williams died in 1980, leaving her entire $1 million estate to the 
(1965-67). GW Medical Center in the name of her parents. 
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Setting the First Congress Record 
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Ws: Theodosious I, the zealous Christian emperor 
of the East, in 391 A.D. ordered the pagan temples 
in Alexandria, Egypt, razed, he did far more than simply 
rid one of his cities of undesirable houses of worship. His 
action resulted in the loss of the greatest libraries of the 
time and certainly contributed to the intellectual decline 
of the Western world. This decline resulted in a period of 
history commonly known as the Dark Ages. While no one 
today believes we are entering a new Dark Age, there are 
signs that some of our civilization’s foundations are 
eroding. 

“If you look at the civilizations that developed before 
ours,” says Charlene Bickford, MA ’69, editor of the 
First Federal Congress Papers Project (FFCPP), ‘‘you 
find that they kept really good records. And one of the 
things we as a nation are neglecting right now is preserving 
government records.”’ 

What the FFCPP is trying to do—and what funding 
cuts threaten to make impossible—is to collect and 
publish in book form the official papers of the first Con- 
gress and the public utterances, letters, and journals of 
the founding fathers and others who convened in New 
York City in 1789 for that historic meeting. It may seen 
absurd that such historical work would be endangered, 
but the FFCPP, which has been under the direction of 
GW Professor of History Linda Grant De Pauw since 
1966, has been involved this past year in a struggle to save 
its funding. 

It should go without saying that the record of what ex- 
actly transpired at the First Federal Congress is worth 
preserving for posterity: with no historical precedents to 
follow and faced with unimaginable difficulties and pres- 
sures, these men knew well that they faced the possibility 
of anarchy when they met to implement the new Constitu- 
tion. Antedating the presidency, the First Federal Con- 
gress was the first institution of the Constitution. What 
resulted from this Congress continues nearly 200 years 
later—a stable republican form of government based on 
the consent of the people, a people whose rights are firmly 
protected by a Bill of Rights the likes of which the world 
had never before seen. 

“That that Congress worked is really miraculous,” says 
Bickford, who has been with the FFCPP since 1967, 
“‘considering that they were walking into a vacuum, had 
to erect a structure based on the high principles of the 
Revolution in a hurry—the British were still breathing 
down America’s neck—and came up with the secure 
foundation they did.” 

Now it’s the budget-cutters who threaten and not the 
British; it’s the record of our nation which is in jeopardy 
and not the 13 colonies. 

Funded by a grant from the National Historical Publi- 
cations and Records Commission (NHPRC), the FFCPP 
would seem like the kind of project the current Congress 
would support as a matter of course. And, although there 
is strong bipartisan backing for historical editing and 
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Financially Threatened, the First Federal Congress 
Papers Project Battles to Preserve the Memory and 
Documents of That Historic Meeting 


N.Y.) to Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.), the NHPRC, 
which received $4 million in grant funds in fiscal 1981, 
was nearly ‘‘zeroed out’’—a Hill euphemism for ‘‘de- 
funded’’—this past fall. How it almost happened—on 
several occasions—is a case study in how Washington 
works these days. 

Explains Bickford: ‘‘This Congress has been very 
friendly to our efforts and we have some good allies, but 
all the major issues faced by Congress this year seem to 
have affected us one way or the other. The NHPRC auth- 
orizing legislation was the first piece of legislation to come 
up in the House that went against the president’s budget. 
Not a very auspicious debut. 

“The bill was voted down largely because a lot of peo- 
ple jumped on the budget-cutting bandwagon,” she says. 
“Now, if it had been the 10th or 20th piece of legislation 
to come up, we probably wouldn’t have had that prob- 
lam” 

Suprisingly, the problem is that the NHPRC is tiny by 
government standards. Its $4 million budget is less than a 
drop in the federal bucket—42-millionths of the total 
figure! 

“Interestingly enough,” Bickford reveals, ‘‘people at 
the Office of Management and Budget have told us that 
the ‘zeroing-out’ of small grant agencies like the NHPRC 
was a policy that was sent down from above and basically 
no one scrutinized the small agencies to see whether or not 
they were effective grant programs or efficient or well 
run—or anything like that.” 

The FFCPP, having won a reprieve late in 1981 due to 
the NHPRC’s receipt of funds in continuing resolution, 
faces the same battle again this year. They’ll have many 
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First Federal Congress Papers Project Editor Charlene 
Bickford examines one of the more than 15,000 
handwritten documents she and the staff have 
assembled since 1967. Behind her is some of the 
material which will be published in a projected 
18-volume series on that historical Congress. 


allies. More than 50 scholarly groups are so concerned 
about the erosion of public support for this kind of work 
that they’ve been forced to create the ‘Coalition to Save 
Our Documentary Heritage,” of which Bickford is a co- 
ordinator with Michael Richman of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. The FFCPP, after all, is just a 
small part of a whole range of threatened documentary 
projects and agencies. Even the National Archives isn’t 
safe. 

“I think we’re going to have serious losses for scholars, 
the public and the government at the National Archives— 
and it’s not solely the White House’s fault,” laments 
Bickford. ‘‘It seems that no matter who is in power, the 
Archives loses. It even lost ground during the ‘fat years’ 
of government funding.” 

The NHPRC troubles will continue, however, since it is 
again zeroed out in the 1983 budget and has no authoriz- 
ing legislation after the all-out fight to save the commis- 
sion’s grant funds. This issue remains unresolved because 
no appropriations bill has been passed, forcing historians, 
archivists, and others to do battle again. But without a 
fight, many commission projects like the FFCPP will die 
abruptly and all the rest would be severely crippled. 

It would be a shame. There’s no doubt the FFCPP 
would be missed—especially by the lawyers and judges 
who study congressional intent in certain pieces of early 
legislation. After all, the Judiciary Act of that first Con- 
gress still stands as the basic structure of our judicial 
system. 

So far, the FFCPP has published, through Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, three volumes of the projected 
18-volume series: Volume I, the Senate Legislative Jour- 
nal, was issued July 4, 1972, at a Capitol Hill ceremony 
where copies were presented to Sen. Charles Mathias 
(R-Md.) and to then-House Speaker Carl Albert. Volume 
II is the Senate Executive Journal and Related Docu- 
ments. Volume III is the House Journal. Four more 
volumes are near completion—contingent upon new 
funding—including the Legislative Histories, the detailed, 
daily account of the seminal legislation passed and not 
passed by the first Congress. 

“A lot of these documents,” says Bickford, ‘will see 
the light of day for the first time—and in a form that has 
never really been used before. Nobody has ever taken all 
the documents relating to a particular piece of legisla- 
tion and arranged them in chronological order, putting 
amendments in as footnotes. 

“And we’ll also have a chart of legislative history show- 
ing what happened each day the bill was brought up, in- 
cluding motions made by particular congressmen that 
show up in newspaper accounts of the debates. These next 
two volumes have been the hardest to do...but they’re 
really the heart of the work.” 

Whether this “heart” will continue beating through 
publication is itself a matter of debate, and will depend 
on the extent to which members of the current Congress 
value their own roots. O 


NHPRC-funded projects from Sen. Daniel Moynihan (D- 
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Hundreds Plan Return to University 
For Alumni Reunion Weekend 


Hundreds of George Washington University 
graduates will return to the campus April 23-25 
to take part in a full agenda of activities and pro- 
grams during Alumni Reunion Weekend. 

All alumni are welcome back to honor gradu- 
ates celebrating their 50th, 25th, 15th, and 10th 
anniversaries—the Classes of 1932, 1957, 1967, 
and 1972, respectively. An honor luncheon for 
the Class of 1932 and all previous classes will be 
held Friday, April 23, with entertainment by the 
Troubadours, GW’s newest choral group. 

The all-Saturday program features a morning 
address by one of GW’s 1982 Alumni Achieve- 


ment Award recipients, Roscoe L. Egger Jr., 
LLB °S0, commissioner of the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service. His talk, incidentally, comes 
after the filing date for your 1981 tax returns. A 
picnic follows his talk. 

A semi-formal dinner/dance follows the 
afternoon constituent alumni gatherings. The 
dinner’s highlight will be the 1982 Alumni Ser- 
vice Awards presentation. 

Additional information and reservation forms 
may be obtained by writing or calling Alumni 
House, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6435. 


Schedule of Alumni Reunion Events 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23 


10-11:30 a.m. 
National Law Center reception for its class of 
1932 and all previous classes 


11:30-12:45 p.m. 
General Alumni Association reception for en- 
tire Class of 1932 and all previous classes 


12:45-3 p.m. 

Honor luncheon for the Class of 1932 and all 
previous classes; entertainment by GW 
Troubadours 


3-8 p.m. 

Registration for all graduates and their 
families, Alumni House 

5:30-8 p.m. 

Reception for School of Government and 
Business Administration alumni 


7-8 p.m. 
Theater group performance, Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theater 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24 


9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Registration, Alumni House 


10-11 a.m. 
Seminars: 


«Meet the GW7Times Editor” 


“Developing Your Career—A Life-long Pro- 
cess,” presented by Kathy Sims, director of 
Student and Alumni Career Services, and Bar- 
bara Fitzgerald-McClain, assistant director 


“A Review of the Campus Master Plan,” 
presented by Charles E. Diehl, MBA ’61, vice 
president and treasurer, Robert E. Dickman, 
MBA ’63, assistant treasurer for facilities, and 


Kenneth D. Brooks, real estate development 
program officer 


11:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Address by Roscoe L. Egger Jr., LLB ’50, 
commissioner of the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service and a 1982 Alumni Achievement 
Award recipient 


12:30-2:30 p.m. 
Barbeque Picnic, University Yard 


2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Constituent alumni functions: 


Chemistry Graduates and Students Meeting 
Columbian Women Tea 


School of Education and Human Development 
Alumni Association—Dean’s Reception 


School of Engineering and Applied Sciences 
Alumni Association Open House 


General Alumni Association Open House 


School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration Alumni Association Open House 


Law Association Open House 


School of Public and International Affairs 
Alumni Association—Dean’s Reception 


6:30 p.m.-Midnight 
Alumni Service Awards Presentation/ Dinner, 
Dance 


SUNDAY, APRIL 25 


9:45-10:15 a.m. 
Interfaith Religious Service 


10:45 a.m.-1:15 p.m. 
Farewell Brunch 


Former Alumni Director 


Ellwood Smith Dies 


Former Director of Alumni Relations Ellwood 
A. Smith, whose innovative programs at George 
Washington University were nationally recogni- 
zed and often copied, died January 10 at his 
Washington home 17 days before his 55th birth- 
day. 

Smith, who headed GW’s alumni program 
from 1965 to 1978, was responsible for intro- 
ducing many of the programs flourishing at GW 
today. 


Before coming to GW, Smith served as assis- 
tant secretary of the General Alumni Society at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He received his 
BS in English there in 1951. 

His involvement in the American Alumni 
Council and its successor, the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education, was 
extensive. He held membership on numerous 
AAC and CASE boards and committees, spoke 
at seminars and conferences, and served on 
judging panels for the organizations’ annual 
awards program, although he never entered the 
contests himself. ‘‘By the time I filled out all 
the forms required to enter a contest, it would 
take two or three days—two or three days we 
could better use for planning programs for our 
alumni,” he had said. 

He is survived by a brother, Robert, of Phila- 
delphia. 

His friends at GW suggest expressions of sym- 
pathy be in the form of contributions to the Ell- 
wood A. Smith Memorial Fund, Development 
Office, Library 701, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. The fund will be used for improvements 
in the GW Alumni Lounge. 


Five Graduates Recognized 


For Outstanding Achievement 


Roscoe Egger 


Murray Berdick 


Five GW graduates, whose skills and dedication 
propelled them to excellence in their chosen 
fields, have been honored with the General 
Alumni Association’s highest tribute—the 
Alumni Achievement Award. Receiving awards 
at the February 15 commencement were Murray 
Berdick, BSE ’42, Roscoe L. Egger Jr., LLB ’50, 
Gen. Edward C. Meyer, MSIA ’67, and Eileen J. 
Shanahan, BA ’44. Charles T. Manatt, JD ’62, 
will be honored at National Law Center com- 
mencement ceremonies May 23 in the Charles E. 
Smith Center. 

Research chemist and administrator Murray 
Berdick’s retirement in 1980 as director of 
regulatory affairs at Chesebrough-Pond Inc., a 
consumer and hospital products firm, capped a 
major phase in his career. After receiving his 
engineering degree at GW, he went on to get 
both his MS in chemistry and PhD in polymer 
research at Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Four years as polymer research chemist at 
General Electric during World War II led to his 
appointment in 1946 as research manager at 
Evans Research and Development Corp. in New 
York. There he developed for the military a 
lightweight solid fuel for heating food in the 
field, an invention he had patented. When he left 
Evans in 1962 for Chesebrough-Pond, he had 
been vice president and director of research. In 
“retirement,” he is a consultant to industry and 
labor, specializing in product development and 
safety. He holds membership and office ina 
score of professional societies, among them the 
American Institute of Chemists, the American 
Chemical Society, and the Health Industry 
Management Association. In 1975 Dr. Berdick 
received the Society of Cosmetic Chemists 
Medal for his contributions to the cosmetics 
field. 

Indicative of his present position as commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Internal Revenue Service, 
Roscoe Egger has been fascinated by tax law for 
as long as he can remember. After receiving his 
law degree at GW, Egger served as a tax special- 
ist with a small accounting firm and then was in 
private law practice for six years. In 1956 he join- 
ed the accounting firm Price Waterhouse & Co. 
as partner-in-charge of its Washington tax prac- 
tice. From 1973 to March 1981, he headed Price 
Waterhouse’s government services office and its 
tax policy and technical tax department. Before 
President Reagan named him to head the IRS, 
Egger had served as one of seven private sector 
members on the Commission on Administrative 
Review of the House of Representatives. A 
member of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
board of directors, he is also a member of the 
American Institute of Certified Public Accoun- 
tants and former chairman of its federal govern- 
ment executive committee. 

When Gen. Edward Meyer was appointed 
U.S. Army chief of staff, he brought with him 
more than 25 years of military and administra- 
tive leadership. He received a BS in engineering 
at West Point, a master’s in international affairs 
from GW, and attended the Armed Forces Staff 
College. In the 1950s he served as an infantry 
commander and a battalion staff officer in 
Korea and as an airborne company commander 
at Fort Campbell, Ky. In 1961 he was assistant 
executive officer and aide de camp to the chief 
of staff at the Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers in Europe and, after commanding the 
5th Calvary’s 2nd Battalion in Vietnam, was ele- 
vated to chief of staff of the 1st Calvary Division 
there. Among his decorations are the Legion of 
Merit, the Purple Heart, and the Republic of 
Vietnam Cross of Gallantry. In the early ’70s, 


Edward Meyer ; 


Eileen Shanahan Charles Manatt 


after completing a Federal Executive Fellowship 
at the Brookings Institution, which concentrated 
on the defense budget and U.S. force structures 
in Europe, Meyer was named assistant to the 
chief of staff for operations and planning. In 
1979 he became the Army’s 29th chief of staff. 

Eileen Shanahan’s journalism career has 
taken her from GW’s student newspaper to the 
Washington Post, two federal government posi- 
tions, the New York Times, the late, great 
Washington Star, and the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, where she is now senior assistant man- 
aging editor. Upon graduation, she worked as a 
copy aide at the Post, leaving to become a dicta- 
tionist and then a reporter for United Press In- 
ternational’s Washington bureau. Her first gov- 
ernment post was as special assistant to the assis- 
tant secretary of the U.S. Treasury Department 
in 1961. As a Washington correspondent, she 
reported on economic issues for the New York 
Times from 1962 to 1977. She served as assistant 
secretary for public affairs at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare from 
1977 to 1979, when she became senior assistant 
managing editor of the now-defunct Washing- 
ton Star. When the Star folded, she joined the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. She has served on a 
number of prestigious journalism panels and 
committees, including the Fund for Investigative 
Journalism and the Pulitzer Prize jury. Among 
her numerous awards, she was named 1972 
Newspaper Woman of the Year by the New 
York Chapter of Women in Communications 
Inc. 

When Charles T. Manatt was elected chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee last 
year, a 10-year dream had been fulfilled. Hard 
work and the ability to communicate with vari- 
ous constituencies contributed to his success in 
politics, law, and banking. After receiving his BS 
from the University of Iowa in 1958, he came to 
Washington in the early ’60s as executive secre- 
tary of the Young Democrats, earning his JD 
degree at GW at the same time. He then went to 
California and founded a law firm, which spe- 
cializes in obtaining legislative charters for 
banks. His Los Angeles law firm, Manatt, 
(Thomas D.) Phelps (JD ’63), Rothenberg & 
Tunney, has grown tremendously since then, 
with branches in San Francisco and Washing- 
ton. He founded and is chairman of the board of 
First Los Angeles Bank. Manatt’s political ac- 
tivities over the years include chairing various 
California committees for national and state 
Democratic officials and hopefuls. He chaired 
the California Democratic Committee twice and 
has served as a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. He was elected to GW’s 
Board of Trustees in 1980. 


Slides Due April 15 
For Art Invitational 


Alumni artists wishing to paticipate in the first 
Annual Art Alumni Invitational Exhibition, to 
be held September 15 through October 15 in the 
Dimock Gallery, should submit 35mm slides of 
works they want considered by Thursday, April 
is 

The first juried show of its kind at GW, the 
Art Alumni Invitational Exhibition is designed 
to recognize artists who have their degrees in art 
history and fine arts. For more information and 
an entry form, contact the Alumni Relations Of- 
fice, Alumni House, 714 21st St., GWU, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 
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Alumni in the News 


Ralph A. Alpher, BS ’43, MS ’45, PhD ’48, has 
received the 1981 New York Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Award in Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences for his pioneering work in understand- 
ing the early phase of the ‘‘Big Bang” theory of 
the origin and evolution of the universe. Dr. 
Alpher is a physicist at the General Electric 
Research and Development Center, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 


Patricia Binns, BA °78, leads tours through 
China as a liaison officer for Thomas Cook 
Tours of London. She is also assistant editor of 
The Review, an international insurance maga- 
zine based in London. 


The Rev. R. Russell Bixler Jr., MA '49, formerly 
pastor of Pittsburgh’s Church of the Brethren, is 
president of the Western Pennsylvania Christian 
Broadcasting Co. and WPCB-TV in Pittsburgh. 


GW’s Health Care Administration Alumni As- 
sociation has named Fred L. Brown, MBA °66, 
its 1981 Alumnus of the Year. Brown, executive 
vice president and chief operations officer of 
Memorial Hospital of DuPage County, Elm- 
hurst, Ill., was recognized for contributions to 
his profession and to the School of Government 
and Business’ Department of Health Services 
Administration. 


The new executive vice president of the Interna- 
tional Franchise Association is William B. Cher- 
kasky, MA ’78. He had worked on Capitol Hill 
for 14 years, first as an administrative assistant 
to former Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) and 
more recently as director of the U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business. The Wash- 
ington-based association represents over 350 
franchise companies. 


Formerly a member on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
where he served two years as deputy director for 
strategic mobility and another two years as direc- 
tor of logistics, Vice Adm. Kent J. Carroll, BIA 
*68, has been commander of the Military Sealift 
Command since July. He’s the MSC’s first 
three-star admiral in more than a decade. 


Robert H. Cardell, MA °75, is the new super- 
visor of construction staff services in the Equip- 
ment Division at Foster Wheeler Energy Corp., 
Livingston, N.J. Cardell joined the company in 
1977 and served as a statistical engineer until his 
recent promotion. 
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The Pacioreks Pearson Smith 


Three GW people have been honored by 
Catholic University. In conjuction with Madison 
National Bank in Washington, Catholic award- 
ed the President’s Medal for Distinguised Com- 
munity Service to Richard L. Coe, AA ’38, and 
GW trustee Flaxie Pinkett. Coe, critic emeritus 
for the Washington Post and formerly GW pro- 
fessorial lecturer of journalism, was recognized 
for his special support to small community and 
university theater performances. Pinkett, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of John R. 
Pinkett Inc., a real estate and insurance firm, 
was cited for her service to the community dur- 
ing the past 15 years. Catholic University’s 
Alumni Association presented GW Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Charles E. Diehl, MBA ’61, 
its alumni achievement award for administration 
and architecture. Diehl received a bachelor’s 
degree in architectural engineering from CU in 
1948. 


The former vice president for administration at 
Planning Research Corporation’s Data Services 
Co. in McLean, Va., Loretta Cornelius, MA 


$5 Million in Five Years 


Goal For Med Student Fund 


Over the next five years, GW plans to raise $5 
million to help financially strapped medical 
students complete their educations, says Edward 
J. Renauer, the newly appointed director of 
medical support for GW’s School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences. 

“In these financially troubled times, medical 
students facing ever-increasing tuition costs 
desperately need the full support of GW medical 
alumni to help see them through. Many of our 
alumni,” Renauer continues, ‘‘know what it was 
like to borrow in order to finish school, and we 
feel they will be sympathetic and generous on 
behalf of our drive to build the GW Medical Stu- 
dent Financial Aid Fund. Their participation is 
essential.” 

Renauer, a 1954 Iona College graduate who 
comes to the university after heading the 
American Optometric Foundation, says his posi- 
tion was created to meet the ‘“‘tremendous finan- 
cial needs’’ of today’s GW medical student. 

The GW Medical Financial Aid Office reports 
that 93 percent of the medical students have bor- 
rowed from federally sponsored and regulated 
loan programs this year, in addition to other per- 
sonal loans, to pay their tuition. According to 
Financial Aid Director Ruth Beer, many of these 


students can expect to graduate with debts be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000. ; 

“‘With tuition increases and the possibilty of 
federal loan cutbacks, students may be required 
to borrow more,” Renauer emphasizes. ‘‘That’s 
why the need for alumni involvement and parti- 
cipation in this campaign is so important.” 

For more information on how you can help, 
write the Director of Medical Support, Walter 
G. Ross Hall 718, GW Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037 or call (202) 676-6415. 


Edward Renauer 


Hamilton Livingston 
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Sykes Thorne 


’81, was sworn in October 15 as deputy director 
of the U.S. Office of Personnel Management. 
As OPM’s second-ranking official, she oversees 
its day-to-day management, including the inter- 
nal evaluation of its programs and operations 
and its personnel and equal employment oppor- 
tunity efforts. Another GW alumna, Esther C. 
Lawton, MA °42, held that post before retiring 
in 1980. 


Chung-Ang University in Seoul, Korea, has 
awarded Lt. Gen. Eugene P. Forrester, MS ’67, 
commanding general of the Republic of Korea- 
U.S. Combined First Army, an honorary doctor 
of laws degree for his role in maintaining peace 
and defending South Korea against Communist 
invasion. 


Formerly a media planning assistant with New 
York City advertising agency Ally & Gargano 
Inc., Barbara Futterman, MA °79, is now the 
lecture bureau director for the Center for Ap- 
peals for Freedom, a New York-based organiza- 
tion that champions the cause of freedom and 
democracy by providing dissidents— mostly re- 
fugees, emigrants, and exiles—from repressive 
regimes a chance to be heard. 


Jorge M. Guitart, BA ’67, was one of five win- 
ners in the Western New York “Brunch, Jazz, 
and Poetry: Robert Creeley and Five New 
Voices” poetry competition. The winners read 
from their poems, along with influential contem- 
porary poet Creeley, at Buffalo State College’s 
Burchfield Center October 25. Their work will 
appear in Escarpements magazine. Guitart 
teaches Spanish linguistics at SUNY at Buffalo 
and is editor of Terra Poetica, a multilingual 
poetry magazine. 


Clyde H. Hamilton, JD 61, was sworn in 
January 8 as U.S. District Judge for South 
Carolina at ceremonies in Spartansburg. He 
served as associate and general partner for the 
Spartansburg law firm Butler, Means, Evins & 
Browne since 1963. 


The new director of alumni relations at the Uni- 
versity of Northern Colorado at Greeley is Lin- 
da J. Hargrave, MA ’67. 


Diana Henriques, BIA °69, a staff writer for 
the Trenton (N.J.) Times since 1976, has been 
awarded a $30,000 Guggenheim Foundation 
grant to research ways to prevent government 
corruption, specifically directed toward in- 
dependent agencies. Henriques’ two-year series 


of exposes for the Times led to the convictions of 
a New Jersey Housing Finance Agency in- 
surance consultant and a powerful county real 
estate developer on corruption and bribery 
charges. In connection with the grant, she has 
been appointed a visiting fellow at Princeton 
University’s Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs. 


As the new chairman of Colorado’s Regional 
Transportation District, Lowell R. Huston, BA 
"65, considers his greatest challenge to “keep the 
growing RTD system one of the best in the na- 
tion while dealing effectively with the budget and 
belt-tightening which has all but crippled other 
transit districts.” Servicing six counties and 
more than 160,000 passengers each workday, the 
RTD logged more than 24 million bus miles on 
its fleet’s 671 coaches in 1980. 


The U.S. Transportation Department’s new 
deputy assistant secretary for budget and pro- 
grams is Raymond A. Karam, JD °78, formerly a 
policy analyst in the Interior Department’s Of- 
fice of Outer Continental Shelf Program Coor- 
dination. 


Brendan M. Kenny, BA °71, formerly deputy 
director of congressional affairs for the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, is now director 
of federal legislation for the Air Transport 
Association in Washington. 


The Federal Aviation Administration has ap- 
pointed Richard E. Livingston, MSB ’69, chair- 
man of its Operations Task Force, on helicopter 
operations and policy formulation. A pilot and 
air traffic controller, Livingston, with the FAA 
since 1957, also serves as the U.S. member to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization on 
Helicopter Operations. 


The new director of legislative issues, trade, and 
planning for the Sperry Corp. in Washington is 
Joseph H. Macaulay, BA ’62. He was previously 
executive assistant and assistant legislative coun- 
sel to Rep. John J. Rhodes (R-Ariz.), former 
House Republican leader. 


Formerly U.S. ambassador to Cypress, the 
Netherlands, and most recently to Greece, 
Robert J. McCloskey, BA ’58, who retired from 
the foreign service last fall after 25 years, became 
the Washington Post’s ombudsman in Novem- 
ber. The sixth man to hold the post since its crea- 
tion in 1970, McCloskey monitors the newspaper 
for fairness, accuracy and relevance, writing oc- 
casional columns dealing with the news business 
and responding to reader complaints. 


Barbara McDowell, BA ’74, is the new man- 
aging editor of the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation in New York, supervises its editorial mat- 
ters. McDowell joined NEA in 1975 and most re- 
cently served as assistant managing editor for 
both NEA and United Features Syndicate. 


Gilbert L. Maton, BS ’61, president since 1968 
of Tracor Jitco Inc., an international technolog- 
ical products and services company headquarter- 
ed in Austin, Texas, has been named chairman 
of the board. 


The new vice president for business and finance 
at the University of Southern Colorado is 
George W. Murdoch, EdD ’71. He formerly 
served as vice president for business and finance 
at Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 


Because of his contributions to the success of the 
first Space Shuttle mission, James T. Murphy, 
MBA ’61, was awarded the NASA Exceptional 
Service Medal in November. Murphy is director 
of administration and program support at 
NASA’s Marshall Space Flight Center in Hunts- 
ville, Ala. The center developed and tested the 
shuttle’s main engines, external tank, and solid 
rocket boosters. 
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Georgia College Professor of Management Nor- 
man G. Oglesby, BS '70, MBA °71, received the 
U.S. Navy’s Meritorious Service Medal for his 
work as commander of the Great Lakes (IIl.) 
Naval Hospital Training Center’s Medical Ser- 
vice Corps. Oglesby, recently retired from the 
Navy, was recognized for creating innovative 
educational and interpersonal policies that 
reduced student attrition by over 40 percent and 
saved $250,000. 


Karen Menke Paciorek, MA °76, and Michael J. 
Paciorek, MAE °77, have been appointed assis- 
tant professors of education at Eastern Michigan 
University. The couple first met at GW’s Charles 
E. Smith Center, where Karen worked as a life- 
guard and Michael was a graduate assistant in 
charge of the President’s Club. The Pacioreks 
were married in 1978 in Pittsburgh. Both receiv- 
ed their PhDs from Vanderbilt University— 
Karen in early childhood education and Michael 
in physical education for the handicapped. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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Retired Army Lt. Gen. Willard Pearson, MIA 
63, was honored by the Independence Hall 
Association for his work as superintendent of 
the Valley Forge Military Academy and Junior 
College in Wayne, Pa. Pearson, cited for stress- 
ing to his students “strength of character and 
pride in America’s heritage,” received the In- 
dependence Hall Portrait Ingot Collection. 
Previous award recipients include Presidents 
Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter. 


Daniel B. Peyser, MS °66, is general counsel to 
the U.S. Metric Board, the independent federal 
agency that plans and coordinates voluntary 
metric conversion. 


The new president of the Bank of New York’s 
Mid-Hudson Region is Leroy M. Richey Jr., BA 
*52. Richey joined the nation’s 18th largest bank 


in 1955. He supervises 38 branches from head- 
quarters in Newburgh, N.Y. 


In the Oct/Nov issue, we reported that Mark 
Schleifstein, BA °75, energy /environment writer 
for the Jackson, Miss., Clarion-Ledger, had 
won first prize in a Scripps-Howard Foundation 
contest for ‘‘BFI: Empire of Waste,” a report on 
the waste-disposal activities of Brown-Ferris In- 
dustries. Now Schleifstein and his two colleages 
have received a 1981 Clarion Award from Wom- 
en in Communications Inc. for the same news- 
paper series. 


Gerald E. Smith, MA ’66, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of Dowagiac School 
District in Cass County, Mich. He is the first 
black to assume a top central administrative posi- 
tion in the county’s schools. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Smith had been assistant to the chancellor 


for instruction in New York City’s public school 
system. 


Running the show that picks the most beautiful 
Hawaiian woman of 1982 is the job of Gaile A. 
Sykes, BA '59. Sykes is producer and state 
pageant director of Miss Hawaii USA, the state’s 
preliminary to the Miss USA and Miss Universe 
pageants. She has been a judge, trainer, and pro- 
ducer for many beauty pageants. 


John W. Thorne III, BA '55, has been appointed 
executive vice president of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn Inc., a Madison Avenue advertis- 
ing agency. Thorne first joined the firm in 1966 
as an account executive. 


Lilla Cummings Tower, BA ’49, JD °60, is the 
new director of the U.S. Institute of Museum 
Services. Tower is the wife of Sen. John Tower 
(R-Texas). Another GW alumna, Lee Kimche, 
BA ’56, served as institute director since 1977. 


It’s like a breath of fresh air! That’s how we 
describe the programs and activities the Alum- 
ni Relations Office and the General Alumni 
Association have for you this spring. We look 
forward to seeing you at many, if not all, of 
these programs, especially the Alumni Reunion 
Weekend April 23-25. If you have any ques- 
tions concerning these offerings, or suggestions 
for new ones, please contact us at Alumni 
House, 714 21st St., NW, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 

(202) 676-6435. 


William M. Porter, MSA ’71 
President, General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA ’76 
Director, Alumni Relations Office 
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On-Campus Events 


March 26—‘“‘Space Lab for the *80s”’ 

Dr. Charles Pellerin, deputy director of the 
Astrophysics Division in NASA’s Office of 
Space Science and Applications, speaks on 
“Space Lab for the ’80s: Commercial and 
Scientific Applications of the Space Shuttle.” 
The program, sponsored by GW’s School of 
Public and International Affairs Alumni 
Association, will be presented in the Marvin 
Center, rooms 413-414, 8 p.m., free. To ensure 
seating, call the Alumni Relations Office at 
least two days before the talk, 676-6435. 


Through April 1—‘‘George Calling” 

You can still do your part for GW’s 1981-82 
Annual Fund by joining alumni from the 
metropolitan D.C. area in the local “George 
Calling” phonathon effort. Volunteers, which 
also include students, faculty, staff, and 
friends of GW, will be calling alumni in the 
District, Southern Maryland, and Northern 
Virginia for contributions each Monday 
through Thursday nights from the Cloyd H. 
Marvin Center, rooms 410-15. A free buffet 
dinner will be served to all callers from 
5:45-6:30 p.m.; calling will start at 6:45 and 
end at 9:30. Complimentary parking is provid- 
ed to all callers needing it. Those wishing to 
volunteer should call the GW Development 
Office, 676-6415. 


Remaining phonathons: 


April 12-15 Richmond 
May 3-5 Boston 
May 3-6 New York 


April 6—Opening Night Reception 

Alumni attending the opening night perfor- 
mance of Stephen Sondheim’s musical, Com- 
edy, are invited to join the cast, crew, and 
drama faculty at a reception in the Marvin 
Center first-floor cafeteria following the 8 p.m. 
performance in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theater. Ticket information and reception 
reservations: 676-6178 


April 14—First Wednesday Lecture 

Held on the second Wednesday of this month 
to avoid conflict with the Jewish holiday, Dr. 
Robert C. Rutledge, associate professor of 
English and assistant dean of Columbian Col- 
lege, will present ‘‘Another Imaginary Conver- 
sation with J.R.R. Tolkien and C.S. Lewis,” a 
sequel to last year’s successful program, in the 
Marvin Center third-floor ballroom, 8 p.m. 
Free. 


Applicable to all First Wednesday Lectures: 
To ensure seating, call the Alumni Relations 
Office at least two days before the lecture. 
Dinner is available, starting at 6:30 p.m., by 
making reservations separately with the GWU 
Club on the third floor, 676-6610. 


April 15—Deadline for GW Art Invitational 
Today is the deadline for submitting 35mm 
slides of works you wish to be considered for 
the first Annual GW Art Alumni Invitational 
Exhibition (see story on page 7). 


April 23-25—Alumni Reunion Weekend 

All GW graduates are invited to attend this 
reunion gala. Activities and events planned in- 
clude a special luncheon for all classes prior to 
and including 1932, constituent meetings for 
all GW’s schools, a picnic, a dance, a banquet, 
and the presentation of this year’s Alumni Ser- 
vice Awards (see story on page 7). 


April 24—Annual Service Awards Presentation 
Held in conjunction with the Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, this annual event honors alumni, 
faculty, and staff who have provided outstan- 
ding service to the university. 


May 5—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. Henry Solomon, professor of economics 
and dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, discusses ‘‘The Economics of 
Defense,” in the Marvin Center third-floor 
ballroom, 8 p.m. Free. 


June 2—First Wednesday Lecture 

The operettas of English librettist and poet Sir 
William Gilbert and composer Sir Arthur 
Sullivan are as funny and amusing now as they 
were when first produced at the turn of the 
century. Why? That’s one of many questions 
about the prolific duo Leslie B. Jacobson, 
assistant professor of speech and acting direc- 
tor of drama, will attempt to answer in her 
presentation, “An Evening with Gilbert & 
Sullivan,” in the Marvin Theater, 8 p.m. Free. 


June 10—Opening Night Reception 
Alumni attending the opening night perfor- 
mance of Gilbert & Sullivan’s The Yeoman of 
the Guard are invited to join the cast, crew, 
and drama faculty at a reception in the Marvin 
Center first-floor cafeteria following the 8 p.m. 
performance in Marvin Theater. Ticket infor- 
mation and reception reservations: 676-6178. 
To enhance the enjoyment of this operetta, 
you may wish to attend the June 3 First 
Wednesday Lecture, “An Evening with Gilbert 
& Sullivan’’ (see listing in this calender). 
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Off-Campus Events 


May 15—Tracing Our Heritage in Philadelphia 
Assisted by knowledgeable guides, alumni will 
both walk and ride through the restored 
residential areas of Liberty Bell Park and 
Society Hill, visit Independence Hall where the 
Declaration of Independence was first read, 
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and tour Carpenter’s Hall, Franklin Court, 

and City Tavern, an historic watering hole for 
some of our Revolutionary heroes. Tour bus 
departs from GW at the corner of 22nd and H 
streets, next to James Madison Hall, at 7 a.m. 
and returns after 6 p.m. The $49 fee includes 
transportation, admissions, guides, lunch, 
snacks, and gratuities. Participation is limited, 
so make reservations by May 5. 


May 24-June 1—Alumni Tour Rhine River 
Country 

Explore Europe’s beautiful Rhine River region, 
specifically Belgium and Holland, with fellow 
GW alumni and a travel guide. An optional 
six-day extension to Switzerland and Germany 
is available upon request. Cost for basic trip is 
approximately $950 per person—the optional 
trip is $350 extra—which includes roundtrip air 
transportation on scheduled airlines (no 
charter flights, no delays), first-class hotel ac- 
commodations, many meals, most taxes and 
gratuities. A special dining option is also 
available. For tour brochure, call the alumni 
travel coordinator, 676-6435. 


June 23-27—Alumni College 1982 

“Have a Heart,” this year’s edition of GW’s 
Alumni College, is an intensive 3-day look at 
both the recent technological developments in 
health care and the ethical questions prompted 
by the use of such technology. In the intellec- 
tually invigorating environment of the Airlie 
Conference Center near Warrenton, Va., par- 
ticipants will hear from Professor of 
Physiology M. Elizabeth Tidball and Henry D. 
Fry Professor of Physiology Charles S. Tid- 
ball, both of GW’s School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences, and Professor of Religion 
Harry E. Yeide. The college is designed to 
stimulate interaction between faculty, alumni, 
students, and friends of the university. The 
$275 conference fee covers lodging, meals, and 
materials; the $150 day-student fee includes ap- 
propriate meals and reading materials. For 
more information, reservations, contact the 
Alumni College coordinator, 676-6435. 
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Lithographs and etchings by Kathy Geier, BA 
’81, were part of ‘‘Four for Fall,” an October 
exhibit at Northern Virginia Community Col- 
lege’s Annandale campus. 


Janis Goodman, MFA "75, is one of the D.C. 
area’s top “Young Artists on the Way Up,” ac- 
cording to November’s Washingtonian maga- 
zine. The article, featuring a photograph of 
Goodman in front of her ‘Triptych: Playful 
Movements,” says she ‘‘has progressed from 
quiet, small-scale studies of cords and fabrics 
to dynamic, life-sized drawings of nautical rope 
and shadow formations.” 


Oils, acrylics, and watercolors by Frances Green- 
berg, MFA "72, were displayed at the Fifth An- 
nual Kingsport (Tenn.) Sidewalk Arts and Crafts 
Festival in September. 


Vincent’s “‘Savoy Ace” 


Two acrylic paintings, ‘‘The Apartment” and 
“Studio I,” by Sherry Zvares Kasten, BAE ’59, 
depicting the modest, moody drama of interior 
architecture, were acquired and then exhibited 
last fall by Frostburg (Md.) State College’s Fine 
Arts Gallery. 


Carole M. Shoemaker, MFA °75, exhibited her 
paintings and prints dealing with form, color, 
and compositions at the Danville (Va.) Museum 
of Fine Art during January and February. 


Hand-colored, nostalgic black and white photo- 
graphs by Ellen Vincent, MFA °73, were ex- 
hibited last October at the Schifferstadt Gallery 
in Frederick, Md., and in February at Charles 
County (Md.) Community College. Vincent is 
head of the fine arts department at the Maryland 
College of Art and Design in Silver Spring. 


Alumni Authors 


Irving S. Cooper, BA '43, MD °45, The Vital 
Probe: My Life as a Brain Surgeon, a memoir by 
one of the world’s foremost—and sometimes 
controversial—neurosurgeons. W. W. Norton 
Co., New York, N.Y., 1981. Formerly director 
of the Department of Neurologic Surgery at New 
York City’s St. Barnabas Hospital for Chronic 
Diseases, Dr. Cooper is now director of the 
Center for Physiologic Neurosurgery at West- 
chester County Hospital in Valhalla, N.Y. 


Roy D. Rosner, MEA °79, Packet Switching: 
Tomorrow’s Communications Today. Lifetime 
Learning Publications, Belmont, Calif., 1981. 


Ralph L. Rosnow, MA ’58, Paradigms in 
Transition: The Methodology of Social Inquiry. 
Oxford University Press, New York, N.Y., 


1981. Professor Rosnow holds the Thaddeus 
Bolton Chair of Philosophy at Temple Univer- 
sity. 


Harry C. Shriver, JD ’30, How to Tell a Story 
and How to Have One for Any Occasion, writ- 
ten under the pseudonym Harry C. Hornblower. 
Includes 1,000 stories, anecdotes, and one- 
liners. Fox Hills Press, Annapolis, Md., 1981. 


Charles H. Smith, DBA 79, Japanese Techno- 
logy Transfer to Brazil. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1981. 


Jack C. Voelpel, BA ’48, MIA °50, Celebrate 
the Unicorn, a novel dedicated to those who 
“‘continue to believe in the unicorn.” Beekman 
Hill Press, New York, N.Y., 1981. 


Where Are They Now? 


Following are 49 George Washington 
University graduates whose whereabouts are 
unknown to the General Alumni Association. 
If you know the current address of anyone 
listed, please contact the Alumni Records 
Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-6439. 


Robert B. Adams, MBA ’71 
Virginia B. Adcock, BS ’48 
Jeanette F. Agens, MAE ’50 
Robert H. Bacon, BA ’72 
Cecil H. Badger, BS ’20 
Pedro F. Clacano, BBA ’74 
Barbara A. Caldwell, MAE ’74 
Dennis M. Davidson, BS ’75 
Peter M. Davies, BEE ’59 
Mary F. Edward, MS °46 
Edith R. Edwards, BS ’40 
Edmund W.J. Faison, BA ’48, MA ’50, 
PhD ’56 
Stephen A. Falk, BA ’50 
Dana L. Gaboury, BA ’79 
Susan H. Gallapher, BA ’67 
Leonard D. Hagerty, MBA ’69 
Joyce P. Hair, MD ’74 
Terry A. Ippel, MSA ’73 
Barbara A. Ireczek, BA ’76 
Erling R. Jacobsen, BEE ’63 
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George E. Jacobssen Jr., MIA ’69 
Phyllis C. Kane, BA ’73 

Max Katcher, DBA ’75 

Ellen K. Lan, BA ’70 

Edward E. Lane, MBA ’67 
George W. MacKay, MS ’73 
Mary C. MacPherson, BA ’70 
Lisa M. Nacrelli, BA ’73 

Louis T. Nau, BA ’66, MA ’67 
Lauren R. Odere, BAE 69 
Walter Oechslein, MS ’69 

James K. Palmer, BA ’60, MBA ’61 
Louis J. Papas, BA ’57 

Charles J. Rack, BA ’74 

Linne Radmin, BA ’73 

Carol A. Samango, MAE ’77 
Vernon P. Sandall, BS ’71 

David E. Sanderson, MSA ’75 
Victoria L. Sandsto, BA ’75 
Michael Taverner, BA ’76 
Charles E. Taylor, MA ’66 
Douglas E. Taylor, BA ’71 
Patricia C. Teague, BSP ’75 
Stephen S. Teel Jr., MEA ’71 
Eugene U. Uddoh, BCE ’79 

Sam Udofia, MBA ’76 

Aurea C. Vasconcelos, MS ’61 
Stephanie L. Velleggia, BA ’71 
Robert E. Wagman, BA ’76 


Alumni Deaths 


Celia Arnold, BAE ’29, May 7, Arlington 


Charles E. Barton, MAE ’40, October 29, 
Washington 


William B. Beebe, BA ’46, JD ’50, 
Washington 


William A. Boschort, Att. 56, October 27, St. 
Charles, Mo. 


William H. Byrd, BA ’63, May 14, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 


Lester T. Burn, BA ’37, June 27, Potomac, 
Md. 


Louis W. Carter, BSE ’31, Denver 


Anthony J. Caruso, BSP ’50, August 27, 
Olney, Md. 


Ernest Chamberlain, LLB ’18, August 29, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


William E. Colvin, MA 55, Elkader, Iowa 


Winifred S. F. Conradis, BA ’35, September 
15, Sarasota, Fla. 


Malin Craig Jr., MAE ’56, June 20, 
Washington 


Andrew I. Dahl, MA ’33, April, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. 


Harry M. Davis, Att. ’38, Feb. 25, 1981, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Agnes B. Dawson, BA ’10, May 28, 
Philomont, Va. 


Ronald E. Downard, MA ’65, Annandale 
Katherine A. Eberz, BA ’34 


Grace M. Eddy, LLB ’20, LLM ’23, BA °30, 
July 4, Chevy Chase 


Robert L. Flanders, BA ’47, LLB 49, October 
1, Garrett Park, Md. 


Harold G. Free, BS ’32, September 13, 
Cedarhurst, Md. 


Robert F. Gardiner, MS 14, Dade City, Fla. 


Louis A. Gebhard, BEE ’30, November 5, 
Washington 


Waldo R. German, BEE ’53, June 6, 
Clearwater, Fla. 


George M. Gilbert, BA ’49, October 6, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Walter B. Grautoff, MEA ’62, Silver Spring 


Florence I. Gregory, BAE ’26, September 15, 
Wheaton, Md. 


Angelina Bartoli Hamilton, MAE ’73, March 
24, 1981, Bethesda 


Pauline E. Harris, BA ’34, November 17, 
Wheaton, Md. 


Alice D. Hart, BA ’35, Durham, N.C. 
Joe Hayes, BCE ’50, Falls Church 
Dorothy Lichens Helprin, BA ’44, Washington 


Nathan Kaplan, MS ’54, September 12, Silver 
Spring 

Leo G. Kesecker, MAE °47, Martinsburg, W. 
Va. 


Raymond Kinsey, PharD 13, October 22, 
Arlington 


August Larson, BA ’55, MA ’64, November 4, 
Annandale 


Clement T. Latimer, MS ’66, June 27, Dallas 
Jacque W. Lorch, BA 66, San Diego 
Peter J. Lord, MA 61, Washington 


William M. Mantz, MBA ’62, March 1981, 
Seattle 


James A. Marzani, MSA ’71, November 6, 
Bowie, Md. 


Jane Coulter Mason, BA *40, August 7, San- 
ford, N.C. 


Orville E. May, BA ’24, MS ’26, PhD ’29, 
April 3, 1981, Marietta, Ga. 


William G. McCarten, MS ’49, Bethesda 
Cole McFarland, BA 37, October 26, 
Washington 

Albert H. Monk, MS ’65, October 17, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

David L. Moore, JD ’52, MA ’55, LLM ’57, 
San Francisco 

Millicent Mouzon-Johnson, BA ’75, Langley 
Park, Md. 

Francis J. Mulhall Jr., BA ’51, St. Francisville, 
La. 

Louis B. Myers, MBA ’65, Iowa City 

Finis I. Parrish, BA ’34, LLB ’40, September 
16, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Grace W. Pass, BAE ’24, Carver, Mass. 
William E. Powell, MIA ’72, September 21, 
Indian Springs, Nev. 

S. Harry Raker, BCEE ’48, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Waiva D. Reese, BA ’21, Owings Mills, Md. 
Joseph J. Remington, BA ’50, Alexandria 
Harold H. Rubin, BA ’41, Bethesda 

Robert E. Schnabel, MBA ’57, MA ’64, North 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 

Dermot J. Schnack, BAE ’57, MAE 60, Col- 
umbus, Ohio 

Borum H. Scott, MA ’57, St. Paul, Minn. 
William A. Sharrett Jr., MEA ’71, Falls 
Church 

Mary B. Shivers, BA ’33, October 16, Silver 
Spring 

Hana Taffet, BA ’49, JD ’57, October 20, 
Washington 

Charles B. Thornton, Att. ’37, Hon DCS ’64, 
November 24, Holmby Hills, Calif. 

Kenneth T. Toth, MSA ’73, September 14, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Richard W. Webb, BA ’48, LLB ’49, October 
11, Sarasota, Fla. 

Jacquelyne L. Wood, MAE ’73, October 17, 
Chillum, Md. 


George W. Young Jr., AA ’54, September 29, 
Ocean City, Md. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Donald C. Cook, JD ’39, LLM ’40, GW 
trustee and retired chairman of the board, 
American Electric Power Co., December 16, 
New York City 


Martin A. Mason, BS ’31, former professor 
and dean of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Sciences, January 12, Chevy Chase 


Paul V. Mook, former instructor in botany 
and plant physiology, December 13, Hamden, 
Conn. 


Warren J. Nelson, MD ’53, associate clinical 
professor of radiology and former chief of the 
Department of Radiology’s X-Ray Therapy 
Division, November 17, Potomac, Md. 


Richard P. Seifert, associate professor of 
biology, December 12, College Park, Md. 


Selma Sharpe, Medical Center audiovisual ser- 
vices receptionist, December 31, Washington 


Ellwood A. Smith, former director of alumni 
relations, January 11, Washington (see page 7) 


Culture 
MARCH 


Through March 31 
Third Annual 
Kalevala exhibit of 
Finnish arts and 
literature, Gelman 
Library Ist floor, 
free. Information; 
676-6378 


Through April 3 
An exhibit of 
paintings and prints 
by Elnora Williams, 
Gelman Library 
lower-level reading 
room, free. 
Information: 
676-6378 


26-27 

Student Faculty 
Dance Concert, 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theater. Ticket 
information: 
676-6577 


28 

GW Chamber Choir 
and Troubadours, 
Catherine Pickar, 
director, 3 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


29 

Faculty Concert, 
8:30 pm, Marvin 
Theater, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


APRIL 


Through April 30 
Annual Student 
Sculpture Show, 
Gelman Library Ist 
floor, free. 
Information: 
676-5822 or 
676-6378 


Annual Awards 
Show, artwork by 
seniors and graduate 
students, Monday 
through Friday, 
10 am-5 pm, 
Dimock Gallery, 
free. Opening 
reception: March 
31, 5-7 pm. 
Information: 
676-7091 


2 

“‘Agons of Justice: 
Shakespeare’s Use 
of Law in Merchant 
of Venice and 
Measure for 
Measure,” Annual 
Tupper Lecture by 
Professor of English 
R.J. Schoeck of the 
University of 
Colorado, 8 pm, 
Corcoran Hall 101, 
725 21st St., NW, 
free. Information: 
676-6180 


6-11 

University Theater 
presents Company, 
a Stephen Sondheim 
musical, from the 
6th through 10th at 
8 pm; on the I Ith at 


2 pm, Marvin 
Theater, $5 general 
admission, $2.50 
students, senior 
citizens; group rates 
available. 
Information: 
676-6178 


15 

GW Orchestra, 
George Steiner, 
conductor, 8:30 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


16-18 

GW Music 
Department presents 
opera selections, on 
the 16th and 17th at 
8:30 pm; on the 
18th at 3 pm, 
Marvin Theater, $3 
for general 
admissions; $2 
students; $1 senior 
citizens. 
Information: 
676-6245 


17-18 

Student Faculty 
Dance Concert, 

8 pm, Building K, 
817 23rd St., NW. 
Ticket information: 
676-6577 


21 

GW Jazz Band, 
William Wright, 
director, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


22 

GW Chorus, 
Catherine Pickar, 
director, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 
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25 

Student-Faculty 
Dance Concert, 

8 pm, Building K. 
Ticket information: 
676-6577 


Master’s Recital, 
Joyce Bell, soprano, 
3 pm, Marvin 
Theater, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


29-May 28 

MFA Thesis Show, 
Monday through 
Friday, 10 am-S pm, 
Dimock Gallery, 
free. Opening 
reception: April 28, 
5-7 pm. 


JUNE 


10-13 

University Theater 
presents Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s operetta 
The Yeoman of the 
Guard, from the 
10th through 12th at 
8 pm; on the 13th at 
2 pm, Marvin 
Theater, $5 general 
admission; $2.50 
students, senior 
citizens. Tickets and 
reservations: 
676-6178 
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Workshops, 
Seminars, Etc. 


Student and Alumni 4 


Career Services, 
located in Woodhull 
House, 2033 G St., 
NW, offers frequent 
workshops in 
resume preparation, 
interviewing skills 
and other job- 
hunting techniques. 
Call 676-6495 for 
exact dates and 
times. 


GW Reading Center 
offers diagnostic 
services, tutoring, 
and special 
programs—in 
addition to its 
regular course 
offerings for 
children, 
adolescents, and 
adults. Information: 
676-6286 
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22 

Legal Assistant 
Program Career 
Night, Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW), 7-10 pm, 
free. Information: 
676-7095 or 
676-7036 


APRIL 


7 

Landscape Design 
Program 
information session, 
CCEW, noon-! pm, 
on campus, free. 
Information: 
676-8069 or 
676-7036 


28 

Landscape Design 
Program 
information session, 
CCEW, noon-! pm, 
on campus, free. 
Information: 
676-8069 or 
676-7036 


MAY 


1-22, June 5 
Five-session 
Graduate Record 
Examination review 
course, CCEW, 9 
am-3:30 pm, 
Saturdays; no class 
May 29; $150. 
Information: 
676-8164 


5 

Information 
Systems Specialists 
Program 
information session, 
CCEW, noon-1 pm, 
on campus, free. 
Information: 
676-8533 or 
676-7036 


18-19 

“Stress Manage- 
ment,” a two-day 
CCEW seminar, 
9 am-4:30 pm. 
Information: 
676-7215 or 
676-7036 


Receptions follow 


each ceremony. 
Information: 
University 
Marshal’s Office, 
676-6325 


MAY 


9 

School of 
Government and 
Business 
Administration, 
10:30 am, Charles 
E. Smith Center 


Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 
12:30 pm, Dorothy 
Betts Marvin 
Theater 


School of Public 
and International 
Affairs, | pm, 
Lisner Auditorium 


Columbian College 
of Arts and 
Sciences, 3 pm, 
Smith Center. 
Speaker: novelist 
William Gass 


School of 
Engineering and 
Applied Science, 4 
pm, Lisner 
Auditorium. 
Speaker: Alvin 
Nashman, president 
of Computer 
Science 
Corporation’s 
Systems Group 


School of Education 
and Human 
Development, 7 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium 


23 

National Law 
Center, 1:30 pm, 
Smith Center. 
Presentation of 
Alumni 
Achievement Award 
to Charles T. 
Manatt, JD ’62, 
chairman, 
Democratic 
National Committee 


28 

School of Medicine 
and Health 
Sciences, 3:30 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium. 
Speaker: Norman 
Cousins, adjunct 
professor of 
psychiatry and 
behavioral science at 
UCLA Medical 
School and former 
editor, Saturday 
Review 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


APRIL 


22 

Law Association, 
D.C. Chapter 
luncheon 


23 

Reunion Weekend: 
April 23, 50th 
anniversary 
reception, Class of 
1932 (all previous 
classes invited), 10 
am-11:30, Marvin 
Center 3rd floor; 
May 24, GW Law 
Association Open 
House, 2:30- 

4:30 pm 


30 

GW Law 
Association 
luncheon, New 
York State Bar 
Annual Meeting, 
Hilton Hotel, New 
York City 


MAY 


13 

GW Law 
Association 
luncheon, Kansas 
State Bar Annual 
Convention, 
Glenwood Manor 
Hotel, Overland 
Park 


20 

GW Law 
Association Board 
of Directors 
Meeting, 5 pm, 
GWU Club, Marvin 
Center 3rd floor; 
Annual Meeting, 
with election of 
officers, 6 pm, 


“An Evening with 
Mrs. James Brady,” 
reception at Cosmos 
Club, 2121 
Massachusetts Ave., 
NW. GW Medical 
School Alumni 
Association’s D.C. 
metropolitan 
members invited. 
Information: 
676-3508 


More than 500 
classes, from art to 
women’s studies, 
including many 
special programs, 
are offered during 
the 1982 summer 
sessions. For general 
information, 
schedule of classes, 
and an application, 
contact the Office 
of University and 


Summer Students, 
GWU, Rice Hall Sth 
floor, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, 
676-6360 


Sports 


Information: 

Men (M) 676-6654 
Women (W) 
676-6751 


MARCH 


22 
Tennis (M) at 
Towson State, 2 pm 


23 

Baseball (M) 
Georgetown, West 
Ellipse, 17th & 
Constitution Ave., 
NW, 2 pm 


24 

Baseball (M) 
Towson State, West 
Ellipse, 2 pm 


Tennis (M) William 
and Mary, Hains 
Point, 2 pm 


Golf (M) at 
Delaware, | pm 


Tennis (M) 
Maryland, Hains 
Point, 2 pm 


26 
Baseball (M) at 
Towson State, 2 pm 


27 
Tennis (M) Illinois, 
Hains Point, 9 am 


Tennis (W) State, Hains Point, 
Radford, Hains 2 pm 
Point, 10 am 
7 
Crew (M) at Baseball (M) 
Temple, with American, West 
Marietta, 11 am Ellipse, 2 pm 
Baseball (M) at Tennis (M) 
Delaware State, Georgetown, Hains 
doubleheader,! pm Point, 2 pm 
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28 
Tennis (M) Colgate, 
Hains Point, 2 pm 


29 

Baseball (M) Liberty 
Baptist, West 
Ellipse, 2 pm 


Tennis (W) 
American, Hains 
Point, 3 pm 


30 
Tennis (M) Navy, 
Hains Point, 2 pm 


31 

Tennis (M) 
Hampden-Sydney, 
Hains Point, 2 pm 


Baseball (M) Navy, 
West Ellipse, 3 pm 


31-April 1 

Golf (M) D.C. II 
Tournament, 
Washingtonian 
Country Club, 
Shady Grove Rd., 
Gaithersburg, 1 pm 


APRIL 


1 

Tennis (M) James 
Madison, Hains 
Point, 2 pm 


2 

Tennis (M) (W) 
Concordia, Hains 
Point, 2 pm 


3 

Crew (M) (W) 
Washington 
College, Thompson 
Boat Center, Rock 
Creek Park at 
Virginia Ave., NW, 
10 am 


Tennis (M) Cornell, 
Hains Point, 11 am 


3-4 

Golf (M) at Navy 
Invitational, 
Annapolis, | pm 


4 

Baseball (M) 
Niagara, 
doubleheader, West 
Ellipse, 2 pm 


Tennis (M) Old 
Dominion, Hains 
Point, 2 pm 


S. 

Golf (M) D.C. IH 
Tournament, River 
Bend Country Club, 
Great Falls, 1 pm 


6 
Baseball (M) at 
Catholic, 2 pm 


Tennis (M) at 
Howard, 2 pm 


Tennis (W) Towson 


9 
Baseball (M) at 
Pittsburgh, 1 pm 


Tennis (M) Temple, 
Hains Point, 2 pm 


10 

Crew (W) Trinity, 
Thompson’s Boat 
Center, 10 am 


Crew (M) Drexel, 
Thompson’s Boat 
Center, 11 am 


Baseball (M) at 
Pittsburgh, 
doubleheader, 2 pm 


Tennis (M) 
Richmond, Hains 
Point, 2 pm 


12 

Golf (M) Catholic, 
River Bend Country 
Club, 1 pm 


13 
Tennis (M) UDC, 
Hains Point, 2 pm 


eS ee 


Tennis (W) at 
Richmond, 2 pm 


Baseball (M) at 
Georgetown, 3 pm 


14 
Baseball (M) at 
American, 2 pm 


15 
Tennis (M) at 
American, 2 pm 


Baseball (M) Siena, 
West Ellipse, 3 pm 


16 
Tennis (M) at 
Rutgers, 2 pm 


Baseball (M) West 


Virginia, West 
Ellipse, 3 pm 
16-17 


Golf (M) Virginia 
Tech Invitational at 
Blacksburg, Va., 

1 pm 


16-18 

Tennis (W) at 
Middle States 
Tournament, 
Trenton State 
University, N.J. 


17 

Crew (W) La Salle, 
Thompson’s Boat 
Center, 10 am 


Crew (M) La Salle, 
Thompson’s Boat 
Center, 11 pm 


Baseball (M) West 
Virginia, 
doubleheader, West 
Ellipse, 1 pm 


Tennis (M) at 
George Mason, 2 
pm 


19 

Baseball (M) at 
Liberty Baptist, 2 
pm 


21 

Baseball (M) Old 
Dominion, West 
Ellipse, 2 pm 


Tennis (M) at West 
Virginia, 2 p 
) TN 
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Tennis (W) at 
Georgetown, 3 pm 


23 
Baseball (M) at 
Duquesne, noon 


24 

Crew (M) (W) at 
Harrah’s Cup, 
Atlantic City, 11 am 


Baseball (M) at 
Duquesne, 
doubleheader, 1 pm 


Tennis (W) at Mary 
Washington, 2 pm 


26 
Tennis (M) at 
Delaware, 2 pm 


MAY 


1 

Crew (M) (W) Area 
Championships, 
Thompson’s Boat 
Center, 11 am 


7-8 

Crew (M) (W) at 
Dad Vail Regatta, 
Philadelphia, 11 am 


13-15 

Tennis (W) at 
EAIAW 
Tournament 


MarApr82 


GW’s February commencement is a In this photo, the 30th president 


traditional celebration not only for accepts his honorary Doctor of Laws 
those who receive their degrees, but degree from GW President Cloyd H. 
also of the university’s namesake, Marvin as Dean Elmer Louis Kayser, 


whose birthday falls on or near this BA ’17, MA ’18, LLD ’48, center, 
occasion. With this year’s commence- looks on. Mrs. Grace Goodhue 
ment on the 250th anniversary of the Coolidge, seated, also received an 
first U.S. president’s birthday, we honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 
thought it appropriate to recall when 

another U.S. president, Calvin 

Coolidge, received his GW degree. 
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Until Now, 
Two Unsung 
Heroes— 
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Setting the First 
Congress’ Record 
Straight— 
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Hundreds Plan 
Return to University 
For Alumni Reunion 
Weekend— 
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